Aoife Leahy and Fiorina Tufescu presented this paper at DRHA 2009 in Queen's University Belfast. 



Aoife Leahy Speaking: 


1. Introduction to The Oscholars: Who we are 


The Oscholars newsletter for scholars of Oscar Wilde began life back in 2001, when David Rose 
identified a demand for online information on Wilde. The newsletter has evolved far past its origins 
into an academic website that hosts a variety of journals and bulletins. The publisher is Steven 
Halliwell of the Rivendale Press. Rivendale Press specialises in fin-de-siecle print titles and web design 
services for events such as the Edinburgh and Cambridge book fairs. 


Looking at the home page of The Oscholars, we can see The Eighth Lamp, a refereed journal on John 
Ruskin; The Sibyl, a journal on Vernon Lee; Visions, a journal on Arts, Crafts and Design; The Latchkey, 
a journal on the New Woman; Melmoth, a journal on Victorian Gothic, Decadence and Sensation 
Fiction; The Michaelian, a journal on "Michael Field" and Ravenna, a journal on British decadence and 
Italy. 


The Oscholars also hosts Shavings, a bulletin on George Bernard Shaw and Moorings, a bulletin on 
George Moore. 


The journals and bulletins that we see on the home page are all entirely open access, apart from the 
French-language Rue des Beaux Arts. Access to Rue des Beaux Arts is included in the membership of 
the Oscar Wilde Society of France. 







The Oscholars itself has many different sections, including letters on local Wilde events from 
correspondents in Australia and New Zealand, Belgium, Finland, Germany, Ireland and Scotland 
amongst others. Contributors to The Oscholars make up a truly international online community. 


2. Introduction to the WILLOW project-the current project of The Oscholars + external contributors 
+ CPER (French research network)-what we hope to achieve 


Our project has been dubbed WILLOW, or WILde On the Web. 


Oscholars associate editor Dr Fiorina Tufescu recently came up with the idea for an open access, 
annotated edition of Wilde's works. This idea stemmed from identifying a need for annotations of 
Wilde's works that are both freely accessible and of a scholarly quality. The existing volumes of the 
Oxford University Press edition of the Complete Works are extremely costly. Conversely, the 
affordable Collins Classics Complete Works is not annotated, although it includes good introductions. 
Online, University College Cork's Celt Online and the University of Virginia amongst others have 
made some Wilde texts available, but the material is not annotated or shown in the wider context of 
fin de siecle texts. 


In the Oscholars, we feel that it is marvellous that Wilde's texts are available online at all and we 
have only praise for those who have made them accessible. Wilde's writing contains material that 
will puzzle many readers, however, such as classical allusions, quotations in the French language, and 
sometimes obscure references to other literature. And apart from the direct references, Wilde's 
work is full of implicit allusions to a pool of knowledge or a worldview that is often not shared by 
modern readers. There is a need for annotated material by reliable, named scholars. All notes and 
essays on WILLOW will include the information required to cite the material in an academic essay - 
nothing will be left anonymous. 


Working closely with David Rose and with the support of publisher Steven Halliwell, Dr Tufescu's 
project is successfully underway. She has set up a wiki workspace in which the various textual editors 
and contributors - currently more than 40 in number - can discuss project issues together at any 
time. Many of the regular Oscholars contributors have become textual editors. 


Drawing on the international pool of scholars already associated with The Oscholars and with our 
partners in CPER, a French research network, provides a wide range of perspectives for the project. 



In addition, as commissioning editor I (Dr Aoife Leahy) have begun to approach scholars from the 
wider academic community and have met with very positive responses. 


WILLOW editors welcome opportunities to connect with other web projects and online journals. Dr 
Bernice Murphy and Dr Dara Downey of the "Irish Journal of Gothic and Horror Studies" have agreed 
to edit Wilde's atmospheric poem "The Harlot's House," for example. 


The initial editorial work on the project will be completed over the next few years. It is planned, 
however, that the textual notes will be continually revised and updated. 


The WILLOW project falls under many different categories of interest, including Victorian Studies. 
The area of Victorian Studies is prone to "hot topics" and print media often cannot keep up with the 
demand for analysis of the latest topic. For example, everyone was talking about "the performance 
lecture" in 2005 and the most up to date information on this relatively new area was found chiefly in 
online calls for papers for upcoming conferences and collections. 


As well as updated notes, additional essays can be linked to the texts annotated in WILLOW to bring 
the material instantly up to date. 


Fiorina Tufescu Speaking: 



These are very briefly the general intentions of the edition. I want to continue by explaining my own 
interests in the edition as one of the coordinating editors and the textual co-editor of The Portrait of 
Mr. W.H. The project is still at an early stage and will greatly benefit from your input and questions.... 


Oscar Wilde's works have been translated and interpreted in a wide range of languages and media, 
as shown by the "ographies", the discographies, scenographies, bibliographies, film posters and 
Wilde-related websites on the TO website. 





Oscar Wilde-or should I say simply Oscar-already has a global audience and much of that audience 
has already gone live, as countless blogs, youtube films, flickrstreams etc. demonstrate. The vast 
majority of his texts are already freely available online, and some are also available in translation. 
Some of Wilde's manuscripts have even been made available as digital facsimiles recently, in the 
Morgan library collection. 


It is only a matter of time before additional manuscripts and early print editions are published online 
as facsmiles and transcripts as part of massive digitisation projects run by major libraries. An 
increasing number of scholarly publications are also becoming available in a variety of digital 
collections, not least in The Oscholars journal and library. 


So what is missing from this digital landscape? An integrating perspective- a sense of where all this is 
going ... And perhaps even more importantly, the liveliness of dialogue which is the essence of 
Wilde's own work. Wilde's work has always succeeded in engaging audiences and readers-with little 
assistance needed from criticism, most of which has been published throughout in far fewer copies 
than Wilde's own works. Wilde's work is also in dialogue with an entire European tradition, not 
merely literary, but also political, artistic and philosophical. 


I shall begin by speaking of Oscar's ongoing dialogue with the readers and spectators of his life and 
legend as well as his plays and about how I believe this could be continued in an online edition. Many 
of Wilde's texts began as tales he invented and adapted for empathetic audiences and many 
foreground the spectator's role, most famously in the preface to Dorian Gray: "It is the spectator and 
not life that art really mirrors." Wilde's work was inspired by, and most inspiring to contemporary 
audiences partly because he was genuinely interested in people: "I would talk to anyone who 
interests me" . 


He was also exceptionally well able to communicate to others his passionate love of art and beauty, 
of European and world culture, in non-apologetic and non-technical language. More than a century 
after his death, Oscar continues to "talk" to an incredibly varied range of people. The Wilde facebook 
fan who slyly notes "I thought you were dead, Oscar" is answered by countless others: "Ciao, Oscar, 
how are you darling", "Wilde is GOD", "Come back, Oscar, Ireland needs you!", "Beauty hides its face 
in shame when it sees Oscar Wilde" and finally "Oh, my god, will you marry me". 


The first purpose of the Wilde edition is not to bring Wilde to a broader audience, but rather to enable 
Wilde's "professional" readers to participate more fully in the dialogue with the "lay" readers. Julian 
Barnes calls such lay readers the unfaithful but passionate, the casual readers of Wilde who may have 
only seen one play performed or read one text. 



Communication with the wider Wildean readership, as already tested in The Oscholars, brings to 
scholarship some of the playfulness and joy that have been in short supply ever since English 
literature became an academic subject. Oscar Wilde sought and was denied a post at Oxford 
University - not because he lacked the academic credentials, but because his flamboyant, indeed 
outrageous style was at odds with the earnestness and anxiety characteristic of a newly founded 
discipline. Wilde's purple prose was occasionally criticised as superficial, excessive and even 
plagiaristic. Yet Wilde believed that "one must talk about the world of art because otherwise it would 
not exist", that all arts are essentially one and he was able to convey his enthusiasm and his 
knowledge to virtually any audience. 


The democratic nature of the internet should enable us to re-imagine the Wildean performance, as 
witnessed by Wilde's contemporaries and which had as much of an impact on them and on 
subsequent generations - as filtered through their writings and art - as the texts whose Wildean 
authorship can be verified. The online edition will incorporate readings and performances by 
contemporary artists, live chats and interviews with writers and directors; a blog and online 
discussion pages with a moderator. 


The edition will examine and possibly critique some of the shorter and more accessible material in 
popular community resources such as Library Thing, Rotten Tomatoes for film reviews, wikipedia and 
The Internet Archive as well as in academic repositories. A lot remains to be figured out and we 
welcome your suggestions on how we can make the edition more relevant and popular. 


Wilde's work is also dialogical in another sense - it engages with the entire European and classical 
tradition and with the work of his contemporaries. Nor is this dialogue strictly textual, since Wilde 
believed that "In an ugly and practical age the arts borrow not from life, but from each other." Recent 
studies such as Lorraine Janzen Kooistra's Bi-textuality in Fin de Siecle Illustrated Books and Nick 
Frankel's Oscar Wilde's Decorated Books have shed much light on the dialogue between Wilde and 
illustrators such as Beardsley and Ricketts, between the visual and the literary imagination. Joel 
Kaplan and Sheila StowelTs Theatre and Fashion has highlighted the centrality of fashion to Wilde's 
plays and to their contemporary reception. 


The sheer breadth of Wilde's interests and sources of inspiration could not be conveyed in a print 
edition. Most readers today respond to the immediacy and charm of Wilde's style. Yet few would be 
aware of more than a few of the artists, writers and thinkers with whom he conversed-in the broader 
metaphorical as well as literal sense-in their native tongues, from the Greek tragedians to the 
German philosophers and the French impressionists, whose thoughts and imagery are so masterfully 
interwoven with Wilde's own. Few contemporary scholars are acquainted with all the seminal 
Wildean sources in the original and many will be unable to explore relevant contexts of Wildean 
works and their impact on writers, scholars and artists in other languages. 



An online edition can begin to sketch the map of Wilde's varied sources and influence, allowing 
readers to become familiar with different contexts to the depth and the extent that they wish, 
without privileging textual or English-language sources. An online edition can meaningfully 
incorporate many different kinds of material: we currently have Film, Music and Fashion editors. The 
aim is not merely to include multimedia material, but to encourage dialogue across disciplinary 
boundaries. For example, Wilde's grasp of art and music has been disputed, yet it has largely been 
disputed by other writers (most memorably G.B. Shaw). It would be interesting to see what 
musicians and painters make of Wilde's views on art and music, to discover his impact on Strauss and 
Dali and on Patrick Chambon and Company of Thieves. 


The online edition will also offer a virtual space in which Wildean scholars and other experts from all 
over the world could come together. We hope to include the work of scholars that may not be 
proficient in English, possibly by providing translators for the short 1500 word essays. 


The forthcoming The Reception of Oscar Wilde in Europe conference proceedings represents a step in 
the right direction, but much remains to be done. Wilde's plays are still for example, more frequently 
performed on Parisian stages than in London and yet English language criticism often does not reflect 
this. 


The impact of Wilde's work in translation and the translation into English of authors who influenced 
Wilde are also issues that need to be addressed in the context in which less than 3% of fiction and 
poetry titles published yearly in the US (for example) are translations from other languages and many 
of these are new translations of classical texts. Even the works of major authors such as Strindberg, 
have not been yet been fully translated into English. Nor have Wilde's own tales, as collected in 
French in the 1940s by Guillot de Saix, been translated into English - apparently because their 
authorship could not be be verified in all cases. 


Finally, on technical issues. What seems to me most important to achieve through the online edition 
is to enable conversation. The Oscholars has always managed to include contributors who do not 
have any particular technical skills, thanks to the assistance of our publisher Steven Halliwell. My own 
brief research on technical aspects leads me to agree with Wife of Bath editor Peter Robinson that 
scholars should no more be expected to become versed in the technicalities of digital publishing than 
they would be expected to operate printing presses and supervise the binding, storage and 
marketing of their own books. 


What we can bring to the web is our knowledge of Wilde, our experience of the Wildean art of 
dialogue. For while there is much dialogue on the internet, there is also far too much solipsistic 



monologue. The problem is not one that is entirely unfamiliar to academic scholarship either, since 
the emphasis on originality as the most important criterion of academic work will make us race 
impatiently through others' writings. At times we read only in order to discover what topics have not 
been researched or not properly researched before unfolding our own ideas at length, preferably in 
the space of a scholarly monograph. 


As scholars, we are still learning how to think and work together online or offline. In Sweden, for 
example, co-authored work does not count in assessing a professor's file for promotion or the 
eguivalent of tenure. Digital work is still regarded with suspicion in some countries and freguently 
remains unrewarded in academic contexts. More importantly, it takes time to learn new skills, new 
ways of writing and interacting. But we have at least started thinking along these lines... 


Aoife Leahy Speaking: We will conclude with a brief discussion of LASC, which is something of a pilot 
or template for the project. 


"Lord Arthur Savile's Crime": 


David Rose, the textual editor of "Lord Arthur Savile's Crime," has commissioned topical critical 
essays to tie in with his work. Dr Laurence Talairach Vielmas (University of Toulouse) is writing an 
essay on "Lord Arthur Savile's Crime as a Parody of Sensation Fiction", for instance. A distinct 
advantage to the WILLOW project is that new essays on fresh "hot topics" can be added quickly at 
any time. The essays will generally be short - up to 1500 words - and can thus be written and added 
to the project with greater speed. 


I should add that at a time when many academics are rather overworked, it's become much easier to 
commission a very short essay than a longer piece. There are advantages all round to shorter essays, 
which are so suited to online publication. 


There are many French words and phrases in LASC and David Rose has provided a comprehensive 
gloss (see page). References to the Greek gods are explained in detail in the mythological section. 
There is a section on French editions of the story and a round up of stage adaptations of the play. 


Some of the endnotes provided explain Wilde's reliance on other literature, such as Arthur Conan 
Doyle's Sherlock Holmes series. 



Also included is a filmography, and we plan to do this with each text where applicable. Wilde's fiction 
and plays have often been adapted into films, although the plots sometimes differ significantly from 
the original story. Here David Rose discusses Swedish and American versions of "Lord Arthur Savile's 
Crime" (see page). 


We feel that it is important to take a broad "cultural studies" approach to Wilde's work, as Dr 
Tufescu has already explained. Different generations take fresh meanings from Wilde's texts and this 
is reflected in film. And of course films often attract new readers back to the original text. Dorian 
Gray is of course expected in the cinemas shortly and it will undoubtedly bring new readers to Wilde. 


In conclusion, although the project is still at a very early stage, we have had a great deal of interest 
from the academic community. We welcome your thoughts and suggestions on the project. 



